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The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
(September 8) 


E live in the age of “labor-saving”’ 
devices. We are making frantic 
efforts to avoid taking trouble. We 
aust ourselves in the attempt to “take it 
my.” It reminds one of a certain hot June 
ning, when a famous headmaster said 
roomful of perspiring boys who were 
@ng a college examination: “Now, my 
irs, it is going to be a very warm day, but 
Mshall all get through quite well if we don’t 
wfry ourselves ill trying to keep cool.” 


)ne of the most unfortunate schemes for 
king mental toil is phonetic spelling. It 
as as though it would be simpler to spell 
Sichic sikik or technique tekneek. But what 
hsures of human experience in the long 
it of our race, what records of various phil- 
dphies and religions, would be lost! 


‘Such considerations present themselves 
«the mind when one undertakes to write 
ut “criticism.” For the word itself, if 
* give heed to its derivation and trace it 

its origin, contains its own warning. 
Vitisism suggests nothing. But “criticism” 
i “critical” gives us “critic” as the person 
‘io makes the criticism, and a critic is one 
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Against Being Critical 


By {Ames ©. S. Huntincron, O. H. C. 


who passes judgment, that it to say makes 
a distinction, pronounces for this and against 
that. (Kindred to this, and from the same 
stem, is “crisis”. A crisis means a sharp 
distinction, a parting of the ways; it means 
that a time of judgment has come, it may be 
that a choice must be made. When a man 
comes to “the crisis of his life’, he can no 
longer play fast and loose, he must take his 
side, for God or against Him. ‘Choose you 
this day whom ye will serve’. ) 


Well, now, there is, of course, a place 
for the critic. If a man is fitted for that 
difficult and delicate task, he may, in certain 
fields, serve an excellent purpose. In litera- 
ture, for example, the critic, having grasped 
the true standards of literary excellence, pro- 
nounces his verdict upon a book that has 
just appeared. He commends it as good writ- 
ing,—useful or beautiful,—or he condemns 
it as trashy, incorrect, or sophistical. So, in 
other arts, such as music painting, sculpture, 
architecture, the critic passes judgment, pre- 
sents his criticism. 


But the criticism of which we are thinking 
as essentially wrong, or at least dangerous, 
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is the criticism of the character of other 
people, especially of our own contempories. 
What shall we say as to passing criticism up- 
on them, judging them? What does our 
Lord say about it? He says, quite une- 
quivocally, “Judge not’, and He follows up 
that command with a warning, “that ye be 
not judged”; moreover He repeats and 
sharpens the precept and the warning. “Con- 
demn not, that ye be not condemned”. There 
is no room for evading the order. There is 
no chance of honestly explaining it away. 
Anyone who calls Jesus Christ Master is 
bound, as far as possible, to refrain from 
any criticism that involves detraction and 
censure of another. And yet there is, per- 
haps no sin which we commit so lightly or 
more frequently. Almost all Christians are 
guilty in this regard. Nay, the case is far 
worse than that . Not only do we criticise, 
but, secretly at least, we admire ourselves 
for doing so,—for our skill in detecting and 


St. HELENA AND ConstTANTINE WitH THE Cross 
Flemish Woodcarving 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


pointing out the faults of our neighl 
Bring it to a personal test. When we; 
told of someone “I never heard him say 
unkind thing about anybody” do we not{ 
a certain contempt of the person so descril 
as though he must be a very obtuse or fee 
individual ? . 

Of course, the answer to this which sprit 
up in our minds is “I quite agree that i 
wrong to misrepresent other people, to 
tribute to them faults or failings of wh 
they are not guilty; but I never do th 
I am careful not to pass unjust criticis 
what I say about people is the simple trut 
That is a plausible rejoinder, but will it p 
muster as warranting criticism? 


In the Church Catechism, in the Duty 
our Neighbour, the gloss upon the Ni 
Commandment is “To keep my lips ff 
evil speaking, lying, and slandering”. 
seems plain that these words stand for « 
ferent transgressions. Lying implies say 
what is false concerning others, perh 
through more love of exaggeration and w 
to create a sensation. Slandering is say 
what is false with intent to injure anothi 
reputation and malign his character. | 
speaking may be neither of these, but it d 
mean relating others’ wrong doings, tl 
evil deeds. There may be no untruthfulr 
or wish to to do harm, but the very rec 
of another’s offenses without their be 
any necessity for doing so, is of itself a s 
for it is a breach of the old law. “T! 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”, ; 
of the new law given by our Lord, “L 
one another as I have loved you.” 


But there is another question to be rai 
Can we be confident that our criticism 
another is, as we profess, in accord y 
truth and justice? Justice has been defi 
as giving everyone what is due to him. 
we in a position to make that estimate? | 
we calculate each individual’s merit 
demerit, what are his rightful claims 
against counter-claims that might be ma 
Would we trust ourselves to any such me 
human judgment ? 


As we said above, the act of judging m 
a comparison with some appropriate st 
ard. We judge of a yard measure by la 


§pwn alongside the official yard-stick in 

Bureau of Standards at Washington. 
in the criticism of a human person, what 
dard shall we adopt. There is indeed 
perfect standard,—our Lord Jesus Christ. 
shows us what man is, what each of us 
t to be. But judged by that standard, 
fre all of us indefinitely defective. “All 
* sinned and came short of the glory of 
%.” But all are not equally blameworthy. 
must measure others by what was pos- 
= for them, what could rightly be expected 
hem. It is not fair to expect a child to 
bit the wisdom and prudence that can 
# come with age and experience, or to 
nce the balance and moderation that result 
® from slowly-formed habits of self- 
rol, and the action of divine grace. And 
how many grown people criticise chil- 
m in just that unfair way. To criticise 
ly we ought to know the inherited temper- 
ent that makes virtue easy or difficult, 
early influences,—even in the first months 
nfancy,—which have given the soul its 
Hency towards right and wrong, the en- 
ynment good or bad, that has moulded the 
vidual in childhood and youth, the force 
emptation he has had to meet, the effort, 
ften unperceived and ireffectual,—which 
has made, the regret for moral failures 
Wich have rendered him secretly penitent 
humble. More than that, we need to 
yw all the complexes in his subconscious 
* which have helped or handicapped him, 
icnown even to himself. Who dare pre- 
ae to such knowledge as this, even in re- 
jd to one’s most intimate companion? And 
Yond all this, to be justified in criticism, 
should need to know all that God had 
fae and is doing for that soul, and how 
+: himself looks upon it. If we did know all 
ts, how different, in many instances, would 
jr sentence be! What force may lie in the 


» | 


vench saying that “to know all is to pardon”. 


re 


iThere is one way of bringing this to a test- — 
‘re, also a personal test—that may well 
ye us pause. When we are the subjects of 
liticism, do we not, in nine cases out of 
4, meet such censure with a certainty in 
Town minds,—finding expression perhaps 
/ some passionate assertion,—that we have 
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been misunderstood and misrepresented? 


Well, in a good many instances we are 
probably quite correct; we have been mis- 
understood, we have been misinterpreted. 
But, granted that, is it not practically certain 
that the same is true as to the criticism meted 
out by us, is it not immensely likely that to the 
same extent our criticism was mistaken and 
unfair ? 

At any rate, one thing is sure. The time 
will come for each of us when nothing will 
be of such moment as that we should have 
a merciful judgment. And we can, if we 
will, prepare ourselves against that day by 
withholding criticism. So doing we may 
win the one thing that we shall then crave 
above all others. “Blessed are the merci- 
ful, for they shall obtain mercy”. “Be ye 
therefore merciful, as your Father which is 
in Heaven is merciful.” 
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The Christian And The Novel 


By Davin WATMOUGH 


n an essay on Charles Dickens, the late 

George Orwell has the following to say: 

“... Lhave been discussing Dickens simply 
in terms of his “message” and almost ignor- 
ing his literary qualities. But every writer, es- 
pecially every novelist, has a “message”, 
whether he admits it or not, and the minutest 
details of his work are influenced by it. All 
art is propaganda . . . On the other hand, 
not all propaganda is art.” 


I have chosen this quotation as a starting- 
off point for what I have to say, because it 
seems to me to illustrate the peculiar rel- 
evance for the Christian of the art-form of 
the novel. Elsewhere in the same essay 
Orwell says: “You can only create if you can 
care”, and this leads us straightway to that 
Christian attitude towards life, represented 
by what the Quakers call, “a concern’. 
Christians are concerned individuals; their 
consciences, when alive and healthy, are 
constantly telling them to be concerned with 
all that goes to make up the mosaic of human 
existence. Our reading can inform and color 
the quality of our concernedness, just as a 
painting or work of sculpture can, and, what 
is more, it should. 


The Christian has a concern to learn all 
he can about his fellow-men: how they re- 
act to the mystery of existence, what they 
think-and feel, how they act. This concern 
is born primarily of the supreme Christian 
activity of loving, which demands that the 
Christian seek identification with humanity, 
the object of his love. And knowledge 
serves (though on its own, cannot fulfill) this 
purpose. 


Then the Christian is essentially didactic : 
he has a gospel to proclaim and a message 
to teach. This cannot be done in vacuo. 
There is need of a dialectic—that is to say, 
a kind of wall, (everything that man does, 
thinks etc.) against which the Christian can 
bounce the ball of the Gospel. If he cannot 


1. From Dickens, Dale & others, copyright, 1946, by George Or- 


well. Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc. 
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visualize this wall, if he is ignorant of huma 
ity—every time he throws his ball, he y 
lose it in the space of human abstraction. W 
all know or have heard of that pathetic specie 
of preacher who is incapable of addressin 
a really human situation, and who, therefor 
never makes vital contact with his audiene 
We have to throw the ball of Christian oy 
at the wall of mankind (which is visible f 
us to the degree that we are concerned an 
interested in it) and it bounces back to t 
not only enabling us to see ourselves mot 
clearly—for are we not of the same stuff 
it -—but perhaps with knowledge for us whic 
can enable us to quicken our charity an 
increase the sweep of our compassion. 


In other words, this dialectic is the conte 
in which we Christians, called to witness 1 
the faith that is in us, can alone proper! 
function. The Christian needs humanit 
to inform his Christian self, just as humanii 
needs to know the secret of Incarnate Lov 
And reading is one of the finest ways that ¥ 
can receive vividly, and often at the profount 
est level, the quality of the world into whic 
we have been called to live out our Christia 
vocations. 


Again, if we read that kind of writing whic 
is sufficiently exalted to be described as lite 
ature, that is writing which is also art, 1 
shall not be learning only about man, bt 
also something about God. We believe th 
He is Beauty, Truth, and Goodness, and | 
all art we see the shadow of the absolu 
Beauty of God, lying in bright shafts acro 
the imagination of artistic man. 


Through the medium of the novel then, ¥ 
have something to praise, as well as som 
thing to learn about man as an histor 
phenomenon, and as he is, collectively ar 
individually in our own generation. At 
always, of course, there is the experience. 
entering the artist’s own imaginative realm. 
which enriches us in itself and to which y 
can attach no utility. 


There is more to literature, to art, th 


Whis, but they are the salient points which 
nge upon us as specifically Christian 
fers, and we are not reducing the novel 
dreary utility of information by being 
cious of these things as we sample what 
irges from the crucible of human intelli- 
e and vision as it confronts the gamut 
ortal experience. 


here is a very great danger for Christians 
onfine their novel reading to the work 
specifically Christian writers who aim in 
r work—though as a means, rather than 
Jan end—to ‘enflesh’ some facet of the 
Fistian Kerugma with their own imagi- 
on; producing as a by-product, a kind 
rtistic apostolate of letters. Such writing 
Buld, of course, be read by us, not only for 
@intrinsic artistic worth, (I am thinking of 
mreene or a Mauriac and certainly not of 
Spellman and third-rate stuff of THE 
YUNDLING genre), but also because 
can receive Christian truth with all the 
plications arising from its incarnation into 
imaginative consciousness of the author, 
H the modifying effect of the world upon 
of our number possessing the gifts that 
ke this possible. I shall refer in some 
Wail to such works, later, but the point I 
sh to make now is that the ‘Christian 
ader’ whom I am addressing is but a 
Irginia Woolf’s COMMON READER 
th but the one qualification. Our field is 
'wide as her’s but what we seek to find is 
#st that something extra... 


4 


7Christian truth has tended, as it has soaked 
tough the cultural fabric of our civilization, 
Hfragmentate, and to issue ultimately in ‘iso- 
te-truth’ which has sometimes borne little 
Mperficial relationship to its compound 
frent. The Christian revelation is often 
Intingent for its expression upon truths 
ing held antinomously but while the presen- 
ition of one side of the whole truth at the 
cpense of the other, usually gives rise to 
‘eological heresy, it does not invalidate the 
irt-truth. And it is the part-truth which 
sually receives literary expression. The 
hristian is apt to be shocked at the result, 
id this is rarely a profitable reaction. I 
ill give two examples. 


The central theme of Christianity is the 
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Sarnt MICHAEL 
By An UNKNownN SPANISH ARTIST 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitax Museum of Art) 


Incarnation, and from this theme a variety 
of truths are demonstrated and illumined. 
When God, obeying the principle of His 
Own Nature—Love—identified Himself with 
His creation by taking Flesh, that is, by be- 
coming incarnate, Flesh itself was exalted. It 
became the manger for Godhead. And with 
the Resurrection, Our Lord, All God and 
All Man, took His human Nature into the 
heavenly places with Him. And with the 
descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, our 
bodies became a tabernacle, or ‘temple’—to 
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use St. Paul’s word—of the Spirit. All this 
witnesses to the claim of Christians that 
there is an essential unity between body and 
spirit. Thus the fleshly principle is seen in 
a special light by Christians, and doctrines 
subversive of this special attitude, anciently 
called manichean, were condemned by them. 
However, a very great deal of Christian 
thinking down through the centuries, has been 
contaminated by this ‘anti-flesh’ attitude— 
for a variety of reasons into which we can- 
not now enter. Suffice it to say that Christian 
teaching about the body is one of those tricky 
things, where ‘compound-truth’ has to be 
acknowledged if error, (and harm) is to be 
avoided. 


D. H. Lawrence, the English novelist, was 
brought up with a strictly Non-conformist 
background. Marked traces of manichean- 
ism have always existed in English Dissent 
and Lawrence reacted violently against 


it. In novel after novel he sought to demon- 
strate that the flesh is not intrinsically evil, 


St. JoHN OF THE Cross 


and that people’s attitude toward it shoi 
be of wonder and gentleness, rather than} 
torture and hate. But he forgot, or rath 
was ignorant of, the complementary Christi 
truth— that the body, to achieve its full] 
potential, needs some measure of disci pli 
and must never be used in such a way t 
it violates the spirit. He achieved a rep 
tation of being a pornographic writer—w 
irony when one recalls that Lawrence y 
the kind of man to walk out of a room, ra 
than listen to a dirty joke !—and yet, in § 
of his limitations as a thinker, in spite of 
erroneous side of his message issuing fr 
its lack of balance, he was recalling Christi 
to something that many of them had forgot 
or denied. When we pick up such of 

novels as SONS AND LOVERS, WOME 
IN LOVE or AARON’s ROD, we sho 
not give way to shallow prudery and wall 
in a claim to having had our piety shock 
We should approach with humility a 
while feeling contrition for the distor 
version of Christianity that a recent gen 
ation of Christians presented Lawrence ¥ 
as a child, give thanks for his magnifie 
re-assertion of the fundamental importa 
and dignity of flesh. A teaching that is 
instant in condemning abuse of the fles 
principle as the manichean attitude wh 
really violates the principle of the Incarnat 
itself. 


My other example is less specific. 
militant Christian is a realist—love in- 
vocabulary signifies calvary as well as j 
the words of Jesus in the Gospels, are r 
istic through and through. Now this acti 
of realism—know thyself’ ete.—has ¢ 
found a substantial literary interpreta’ 
in recent years—and, for the most part 
a manner quite divorced from the Chris 
sense. Many modern novelists strain th 
selves and (more importantly) their writ 
to witness to realism: to show life as it 
ually is, to reveal ugliness where uglit 
exists, and, less often, beauty, where be 
is to be found. But because realism is ; 
as an end in itself, the extension of 
Christian activity often seems to fall 
Novelists are not supposed to be mere | 
ary photographers. The Christian wl 


is an emblem of criminal execution, 
d hardly be put off by sordidity, but 
he reads the novels of such contempor- 
writers as Paul Bowles, Carson Mac- 
rs and Truman Capote, among the 
icans, Alberto Moravia in Italy, 
ance he finds it hard to believe in the 
Gty’ with which 
mn for this is because any specific moral 


Genet 
he is presented. The 


rience: the activity of conscience, has 


deftly filleted from the world these 
rs create. One may dismiss the valid 
ises of conscience, one may deplore 


put to pretend it does not exist is to 
are, not to present, reality. The con- 
Gceless or near-conscienceless person is 
#rare, and few of us ever encounter them; 
Shot a whisper of this interior dialectical 
Sele is revealed in the characters of LET 
SOME DOWN, THE WOMAN OF 
ME, NOTRE DAMES DES FLEURS 
REFLECTIONS IN A GOLDEN EYE. 
Giese novels people commit acts ranging 
® mere hate-meditations to rape, murder 
® sexual (arenas around 
Sh conscience notoriously 
@characters in them do not ask what is 
mm and what is wrong—and then proceed 
Hct contrary to their conclusions, which 
mld be thoroughly realistic. We are temp- 
The answer is simple. Be- 


unorthodoxy 


clings ) and 


eo ask why? 
fe the acknowledgement that man is a 
hich alone allows him to be 
dogma. 


al animal—w 
toral—conflicts with the authors’ 
iscience is seen as a Christian phenome- 
& which it is not, and is therefore avoided. 
iim all this we learn that a reaction to a 
istian morality can produce its own kind 
#n-realism on the part of those sensitive 
She restrictions that such a morality im- 
‘s. Writers can teach us un-truth as well 
¢ruth The really realistic writer— 
iigh finding Christians and their doctrines 
brrent would not neglect the observation 
Something so integral to human action 
4 reflection. We thus learn something 
jhe measure of the world’s rebellion to 
} dis-integrating Christian ‘rule’ 
ly. A first-rate realist like Andre Gide, 
» wanted to be a Christian but could 
fer ultimately reconcile himself to it, was 
,afraid of treating of conscience or anvy- 


Over SO- 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 


thing else—THE IMMORALIST is a case 


because he knew that realism was 


sincerity. And _ sincerity 


1 point 
contingent upon 
is not the strongest point with much that is 
contemporary. After reading a great deal 


of modern novel writing, it is always a re- 

ief for me to return to Gide because, with 

iim, truth mattered ; 

han a technique—it was a mainspring, and 
l 


lis sincerity of quest is evident in novel after 


li 
hi it was something more 
t 
hi 


novel. 
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But today’s writers offer us something. 
There is an attempt to harrow fresh ground. 
Carson McCullers reveals the world of a 
dear mute tO us ine LHe SHRART 1S A 
LONELY HUNTER, and with a strik- 
ingly vivid pen, reveals the life and atmos- 
phere of a small southern town. The under- 
lying tensions are all there; the horror, the 
heat: it is like a combination of Hogarth 
and Stieglitz. But ultimately, there is no 
dialectic, no moral tension, no real move- 
ment backwards or forwards. This is, I 
think, a weakness in her writing, as it is in 
Capote and Paul Bowles or again; in the life 
of the prostitute in Moravia’s WOMAN OF 
ROME. But at the same time, it is an al- 
most necessary weakness. It is portrayal: 
not only of aspects of Southern life, Western 
hypocrisy and the impact of one culture 
pattern against another in North Africa, 
but, much more importantly, an indication 
of the unconsciousness of the moral struggle 
on the part of the authors, who, in this 
matter, reflect faithfully, the attitude of many 
of their intellectual generation. 


For the Christian, and the Gide-ian realist, 
there is something just a little insipid in 
the kind of writing I have mentioned. And 
a pre-occupation with the bizarre can never 
adequately atone for an ignoring of the 
eternal struggle which determines that there 
is nothing static in existence, that we are 
either falling back, wasting our wisdom, or 
struggling painfully, minutely forward. 


All this, of course, is no attempt at a com- 
plete criticism of these novelists; there are 
other weaknesses such as the ‘misty sameness’ 
that hangs especially, over far too much of 
contemporary American letters—perhaps as 
a result of being brushed directly or indirect- 
ly by that dreadful institution, the Creative 
Writing School. And there are strengths 
too, that I have not mentioned. But these 
fall outside the scope of the Christian and the 
novel. 
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In passing, it is perhaps of interest to no} 
that in contemporary Soviet writing, wher 
one should expect some degree of dialee 
ical tension (they are, after all, fond enoug 
of the word ‘dialectic’) one finds very litt 
that rises above melodrama. In story aft 
story as one reads through such publicatio 
as SOVIET LITERATURE MONTHE 
there appears the same dreary monotony 
young men and women lecturing _ the 
mothers for putting their hearts and fami 
loyalties before impersonal, monstrous ere¢ 
ions of initials standing for the ‘Your 
Peoples Pioneer Movement of This at 
That.’ The reason for this is precisely t 
which has occasioned much inferior writit 
from Christian pens: when the ‘messag 
or teaching merely savages the language ak 
stifles the art-form altogether. The balan: 
between ‘something to say’ and the creatit 
genius of ‘how to say it’ is subtle, but itt 
vital. In our Western World, too max 
writers today, who are excellently endows 
with the power to say it, have too little to sas 
in the Soviet East the situation is more cor 
parable with a great deal of so-calll 
Christian literature in ninteenth and eat 
twentieth century England and Ameri¢ 
when certain clerics and hordes of won 
simply bubbled to the brim with moral az 
oms, and who rushed into print without 
bow or a bob to the language they were mi 
treating. Mercifully the dust has now sett 
upon the swarms of novels that dealt w: 
ambitious curates and coy virgins, but is t 
present situation, in all respects, really bette 
Can art, especially the novel, flourish 0% 
side the context of belief or creative u 
belief? Emyr Humphreys, one of? 1 
younger and more promising novelists | 
our time has this to say: 


“A novelist who concerns himself with 
the human situation at once confront: 
religion . . . When in communicatior 
with an audience of any size, evel 
secular art is never far from the fring: 
of religion. Toa contemporary novelist 
however, the Protestant principle ha 
the advantage of belonging to the pro 
phetic rather than the priestly traditior 
since professionally the novelist has mor 


learn, more to gain, from the prophet 
yn the priest. It is part of the proph- 
power to grapple with a contempor- 
situation and read into it, and out 
jit, the meaning and the Will of God. 


ce no two identical situations can be 
nd; and yet history continues to un- 
d the ancient, ageless mystery of the 
ationship between an unconditional 
, an infinite Creator, and the created, 
ite, conditioned yet aspiring mankind. 
here is nothing new under the sun” 
d yet at every moment of living must 
something unique. 


ery situation for the Protestant novel- 
, must be approached not merely as an 
ent to be described, or even to be care- 
Ily and honestly interpreted: at the 
part of every significant situation there 
a mystery, like the universe in the 
ain of sand, which he must touch or 
least approach: and the mark of his 
bundness of judgement and sureness 
aim will be the glow and flourish of 
@iumph about his work.”! 


7 is the failure to be even remotely familiar 
this approach, that accounts for the gut- 
quality in many of the novels being 
‘ten today, but nevertheless, they should 
read, for one does not have to walk very 
to find people who turn to drugs and 
ks, to sex and war, precisely because 
4, feel a gutlessness in life, themselves. 


Yesterday the better novel had something 


‘Thomas Hardy was not content to describe 
§ life of his rural “Wessex” or just to 
jierpret it. He attacked fiercely, what he 
esidered was wrong with it—and Christi- 
@ty, as he perceived its effect, was not ex- 
“pt from his blasting. Hardy’s own dia- 
‘tic was achieved by a confrontment of 
th (which he usually identified with a de- 
‘ding fatalism), with his own fiery un-faith, 
1 apart from the fact that this provided a 
“The ‘Protestant’ Novelist’? —article in THE SPEC- 


'\TOR, London, Nov. 2ist, 1952. 
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solid vertebrae to his novels in contrast to the 
supine efforts that represent so much of our 
own literature and existence, there is surely 
a lesson for the Christian in his preaching. 
Here is an excerpt from JUDE THE OB- 
SCURE. 


The heroine, Sue is speaking: “All the 
ancient wrath of the Power above us has 
been vented upon us, His poor creatures, 
and we must submit. There is no choice. 
We must. It is no use fighting against 
God!” “It is only against man and sense- 
less circumstance”, said Jude. “True” 
she murmured. ‘What have I been think- 
ing of! I am getting as superstitious 
as a savage! ... But whoever or what- 
ever our foe may be, I am cowed into 
submission. I have no more fighting 
strength left; no more enterprise. I am 
beaten, beaten! ...‘We are now made a 
spectacle unto the world, and to the 
angels, and to men!’ I am always say- 
ing that now.” 


Is that quality of senseless fatalism that is 
represented over and over again in the 
Wessex novels, completely vanished from 
Christian circles? I don’t think so. I meet 
a sub-Christian nihilism among the followers 
of Him Who said: ‘Fear not little flock!’ and 
‘The gates of hell shall not prevail’—though 
it is not necessarily couched in Dorset dialect. 
The Christian can perceive the confusion for 
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Hardy, presented through his characters, 
of Christianity with the cultural impact that 
it has made through the centuries. Is that 
not still so? In all places? Among all 
Christians? Hardy did not raise ‘culture’ 
to the altar in order to worship it. His world 
was less precious, than ours. Like Gide he 
was a passionate realist, unafraid to denounce 
what he took for unrighteousness or insincer- 
ity. Our Western European culture is in- 
deed a child of the impact of Christianity 
upon the social fabric, and, because of this, 
there is much worth preserving, but it is 
not holy, not sacrosanct. It contains many 
evils; the seeds of death struggle to flower 
within it. Hardy’s era has passed, likewise 
the facile humanist faith to which he gave 
allegiance has in many places disappeared. 
But he was raised up, a prophet among us, 
and from his resounding knells of doom, we 
can learn the power of distortion, the menace 
of confusion over the Church and the 
ephemeral context of its incarnation. There 
is “a glow and flourish of triumph about his 
work”. 

The Russian Dostoievsky presented in 


A GENTLEMAN IN ADORATION BEForRE THE MADONNA 
By Giovanni Moroni 


(Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.) | 
[Kress Collection] | 
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THE IDIOT, THE BROTHERS Sa 
AMAZOV, and CRIME AND PUNE 
MENT, the place of creative suffering, 
necessary dereliction in our lives. No eg 
false optimism here, no pseudo-realism, 
stead a fine gold strand of Russian Christ 
thinking—the thunderous re-iteration f 
the emblem of love—of all love—yours ; 
mine—is the Gibbet: that total love is 
volved in catastrophe and frustration. 7 
frustration of rejection and the passion 
identification which love demands, thwart 
constantly by human pride which ale 
isolates. The vocation to failure that | 
invokes—“‘they all forsook him and fled . 
‘The loneliness of love-defeated-in-time wh 
is the significance of mortality. / 

Not only our knowledge of human natt 
but our knowledge and comprehension of 
mystery of suffering love, is stunted if 
are not vividly aware of these things. / 
Dostoievsky reveals them through his ¢ 
artistic medium, through the power 
beauty of words, in a manner and to a deg 
which has never been surpassed. 


END OF PART ONE. 


ould be an unfortunate thing, fraught 
th danger to the soul, if we gave too 
ch attention to sin. The real Christian 
is not the putting away of evil, but the 
ation of good. It is quite necessary to 
@a garden clear of weeds, but a garden 
is kept clear of weeds, but in which no 
seed is sown, is of no profit. Never- 
$, sin is a subject to which a certain 
definite attention must be given, just 
e who is subject to a deadly disease of 
ody must mark the symptoms so as to 
how to deal with the peril should it 
is 


ere is a regular process by which sin 
s the soul, and achieves its final deadly 
The steps in this process are seven in 


ver—Suggestion, Pleasure, Consent, 
Habit, Necessity, Death. 
e first movement towards spiritual 


hh is the suggestion which comes to us to 
™, say, or do, something that is of the 
ce of sin, that is, something which is a 
n violation of the will of God. Or it 
be a suggestion to omit to do or say or 
%& that which God wills us to do, say or 


She devil, directly or indirectly, is the 
jor of every such proposal. He comes 
“suggests the evil thing just as a man 
init meet you on the street and propose 
} you join in the commission of some act 
th would be contrary to the law of the 
. Satan may do this through his own 
ict contact with us; or it may be through 
temptation brought to bear against us 
some fellow creature, man or devil; or, 
n, it may arise out of the evil in our own 
its which we have in the past allowed to 
place there. But in every case, Satan, 
me or another way, immediately or re- 
ely, is the author of it. 


ut the fact that the suggestion comes to 
mind to do that which is evil does not in 
lf constitute sin. So long as we do not 
w it to pass beyond the sphere of mere 
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The Processes of Sin 


By Suirtey C. Hucuson, O. H. C. 


suggestion, there is no sin. For the trying 
of our faith, and the perfection of our holi- 
ness, God permits the tempter to cast into 
our minds as into a mirror, the evil thought. 
Often, we have no power to put it away. It 
persists, do what we may . God, indeed, al- 
lows it to persist, in order that having fought 
a good fight, we may be worthy of the crown 
which can be claimed only by those who 
have thus fought. 


But this persistence does not constitute 
sin. The fact that the man who tried to per- 
suade you to violate the law, persists in his 
effort, does not make you guilty. On the 
contrary it affords opportunity to cultivate 
strength and virtue by long continued re- 
sistence. 


If we can imagine a mirror endowed with 
intelligence and right feeling, we might un- 
derstand its protesting that it did not wish 
to reflect ugly things, but it cannot help it if 
we hold the ugly object before it. But just as 
the mirror is not stained or marred by this 
ugly reflection, so our souls are unhurt by 
the temptation which the devil is able to pro- 
ject into the mirror of our minds. We are 
not able wholly to control our thoughts, but 
so long as we withhold our consent to the 
evil thing, so long as we refuse to counten- 
ance its presence, however persistent it may 
be, it produces in us no sin. Our inability 
to put away the thought is a part of our in- 
firmity, and infirmity is not sin. Neither 
are the consequences of infirmity to be re- 
garded as sin if they do not result from our 
consent to that which we know to be contrary 
to the will of God. 


Says a great spiritual teacher,—‘‘Nothing 
is sin to us which has not some consent of 
the will. What is done without, or against, 
our will, rather takes place in us than is done 
by us. Even though it be the result of some 
past actual sin, it is not sin to us now, unless 
our will in some way go along with it.” 
(Pusey. “Parochial Sermons,” II. 334). 


But this security from sin does not lessen 
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the obligation to do all that we can to drive 
out the evil thought ; for while the fact of its 
persistence does not in any sense constitute 
sin, yet that persistence, in the case of most 
of us, involves peril. We must contend 
against the suggestion to evil, for God al- 
lows it to exist just in order to afford us 
opportunity to gain experience, strength and 
skill in the spiritual warfare. To be lax 
about our resistance constitutes a fault in 
itself, even though we do not yield to the 
suggestion. He is not regarded as a good 
soldier who is careless and unwatchful in the 
presence of the enemy, even if this fault does 
not lead to defeat and to his being taken 
prisoner. 

The most effective method of dealing with 
tempting suggestions to sin, is by indirect 
rather than by frontal attack. Divert the 


mind from it. It is common experience wh 
engaged, for example, in reading, to ha 
the mind wander off after extraneous thing 


_ In such cases by an act of the will we seek 


bring the attention back to the matter 
hand, and by persistent use of the will, 
hold it there. Any person of normal i 
telligence and mental control can say, I ha 
neither time nor inclination to think of th 
matter now; I must put my attention up 
this other affair.” And he immediately de 
so. This is the ordinary mental process 
which men pass from one task to the next 
from one aspect of their daily work toa 
other. He who is incapable of thus regul 
ing his attention through power of will, 
what is known as an incompetent, and wh 
it is a very marked condition we speak 
such unfortunates as defectives. They ¢ 


Saint BonirAceE PREACHING IN GERMANY 


nfrequently placed in sanitariums to 
ct them from the consequences of their 
incompetence. 


#ve some measure of success. The same 
is to be expected of the normal Christ- 
He is devoted to a spiritual business 
h requires care and application. There 
fertain things which when admitted into 
life, make it impossible for him to trans- 
Buccessiully this spiritual business. These 
s are what we call sin. A man is bound 
fvoid that which will ruin his business. 
en suggestions to sin come, he is under 
@e obligations to do his utmost to with- 
.@v is attention from them, and by an act 
is will to set his mind upon the thoughts 
Hactions which if carried out will produce 
ess. The business man is resolute to 
pte himself during business hours to 
ness affairs. He admits nothing into his 
which either by wrong method or by 
ect, would hurt his business. The Christ- 
must follow the same principle, remem- 
ng that he has twenty-four business 
rs in every day in the year. In the mat- 
of pursuing the Lord’s business there are 
olidays, no off-hours. 


is this that constitutes one of the most 
ible things about sin. While, as we have 
Ml, the devil, directly or indirectly, is re- 
@nsible for all temptation, nevertheless we 
er into, and deliberately assume a definite 
re in his responsibility whenever we com- 
a sin. A very great deal of the actual 
committed in the world, has no immedi- 
connection with the tempter. By repeat- 
yielding to him in the past, we have so 
ined ourselves that, given a certain set of 
umstances, we automatically do the thing 
t is sinful. The particular sin becomes 
normal reaction to the particular set of 
cumstances. 


man gives way to a temptation to pro- 
ity under stress of anger. He yields again 
d again, and the psychological result 1s 
itt whenever the like circumstances recur 
# breaks into profanity without the devil 
lving to make any suggestion regarding 
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it. In fact, the devil may be entirely igno- 
rant of the incident. He may never tempt 
such a man directly to blaspheme. He 
knows such a man so well that without us- 
ing any of the ordinary stimuli which we 
think of as temptation, he can trust him to 
blaspheme. 


It is very necessary, therefore to keep in 
mind when the suggestion to sin comes, that 
with every yielding we not only offend God 
at the time, but we sow in our hearts the seed 
of future evil suggestions which will, sooner 
or later, most surely spring up and bring 
forth its painful, 1f not deadly fruit. But 
even so, if the resistance to the suggestion 
is prompt and resolute, its emergence does 
not constitute us sinners. We are respon- 
sible for the temptation, but we still have 
the power to say it nay. As Dr. Pusey ex- 
presses it, “Past sin involves present trial, 
not present sin” (Ibid II. 335.) 


The second stage is the pleasure aroused 
by the suggestion. It may be definite and 
pronounced, but still this does not consti- 
tute sin. This pleasure lies in our lower 
nature, but no harm is done if we do not let 
it have its way. On the contrary, the great- 
er the pleasure we would have in consenting, 
the greater the victory if we do not consent. 
Suppose there is someone who years ago did 
you a grievous wrong. Whenever you see 
him, the old bitterness surges up in your 
heart. It would give you keen pleasure to 
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do or say something that would avenge your 
wrong. The strong desire may be present, 
but if you are able to say, “I am resolved, 
whatever pleasure I might find in it, to do 
or say nothing, because I know it would be 
contrary to the will of God, and His will I 
am determined above all else to follow,” not 
only would there be no sin, but you would 
gain a victory, and your soul would be un- 
stained. 


It matters not how long the suggestion 
might last, or how impossible it may be to 
put away the accompanying sense of pleas- 
ure. So long as we can say no, we are with- 
out sin. It may bring suffering, but it does 
not bring sin. Indeed, the very fact that it 
causes suffering, is the guarantee that it is 
not sin. 


The fatal moment is when we give our 
consent to the suggestion which conscience 
and judgment have told us is contrary to 
the will of God. When we thus yield, the 
guilt is ours. The door of the heart is flung 
wide, and the evil one is bade to enter in. 
When this is done, the fault is our own. Sa- 
tan cannot make us sin. He has no power 
to force our wills. Every sin is committed 
through the deliberate surrender of our wills 
to him. In every instance God gives us suf- 
ficient grace to withstand the most power- 
ful assaults of the enemy; in fact, in every 
soul that is in the grace of God, the real 
battle is between the tempter and our Lord 
Himself, He acting through our wills. But 
He can do nothing unless we co-operate with 
Him. In its essence every yielding to temp- 
tation is a rejection of our Lord and an ac- 
ceptance of the service of Satan. This is 
what gives to sin its peculiarly heinous char- 
acter. 


The will once given up to the enemy, the 
act of sin follows. If it be a mortal sin, the 
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act signs and seals our covenent with Sata 
We submit to his rule, and our act of sin : 
the sign and pledge which we give to hit 
that we have deserted the service of ot 
Crucified Saviour, and yielded our alleg 
ance to his cause. It is our naturalizatio 
papers in the kingdom of hell. 


Habits, either good or evil, are acquire 
by the repetition of acts. A thing once don 
it is easier to do it the second time, the thir 
and fourth quickly follow, and ere we a1 
aware of it, the habit is formed. This meat 
that the circumstances being repeated, tt 
will, as though by second nature, perhay 
with no real reflection, repeats the act. 


It is at this point that the consideratic 
of the awful character of sin is forced upe 
us. The worst thing about sin is its sinfu 
ness, its capacity to bind us hand and foc 
and deliver us over to the power of evil. 
obliterates the likeness of Christ, and stamy 
upon the soul the likeness of Satan. It tak 
a member of Christ who is “flesh of H 
flesh and bone of His bone,’’ and makes hi 
a member of Satan. The branch of the tr 
Vine is severed from Him, and the channe 
through which His divine life had courss 
became filled with the venomous virus of si 


Unless the soul, realizing its conditio 
flees to the feet of God in penitence, nece 
sity of action follows upon the acquisiti¢ 
of habit and so binds the soul that it ca 
not choose but sin. Its faculties becor 
trained by long habit to do that which 
evil, and that which is good and righteo 
becomes foreign to it. 


This brings the final consequence, deat 
—death to all that is noble and righteot 
The conscience which was once so sensiti 
to the slightest impulse from the Holy Gho, 
becomes desensitized so that it can no long 
register the inner movement of the Spirit. 
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Church offers to mankind, one of the 
most vital is certainly the Sacrament of 


. O. all the great challenges which the 


ef Penance. That it is often not well understood 


even by those who nominally believe in it, is 


+ too obvious to be contested. Even more un- 


fortunately, however, it is, as a subject,large- 
4 ly avoided or ignored nowadays by the body 
4 of Catholic authors, possibly as too controver- 
sial, or perhaps because it is felt to be an 
“unfortunate” barrier to proselytism which 
might better be sidestepped until the sheep 
is safely within the fold. As a practical and 
strategical matter, this may very well be a 
justifiable approach. And yet it is certainly 
not an intellectually or spiritually honest 
justification. It appears even a little jesuiti- 
eal, and I hope for that reason, that I am 
entirely wrong in making such an observation. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that of late 
the subject of Penance in the Anglican Com- 
munion has had little attention given it in 
print. Now and then a tract, perhaps, or a 
pamphlet or small volume, but nothing at 
all in proportion either to the importance 
or the “difficulty” of the sacrament itself. 
For its history we must rely chiefly on Rome, 
| for its theological significance our own 
f communion has provided a minimal author- 
ity, but for its spiritual meaning, its impact 
upon the individual heart, we are given no 
modern sources other than the lives of a 
certain few saints and the personal experi- 
ences of our own confessors. 

Moreover, much of what we can glean 
from sources such as these is expressed al- 
most exclusively in the special language and 
from the special point of view of the con- 
fessor-priest. I do not deprecate this fact, 
since such instruction of course provides the 
necessary stamp of authority to its teaching. 
Nevertheless, there is a limit to its value as 
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little box, is by very reason of his own ht 
manity, never able wholly, it seems to m 
to put aside the priestly approach. Accor 
ingly, I believe that even in this day of con 
partmentalized and specialized knowledg 
and experience, the obverse side of the pi 
ture should be given some light. It mu 
have some value. 

Confession has for centuries been a gre 
rock upon which Protestantism has take 
issue with Catholicism—the blindest cent 
of bitter dispute and perverse misunderstan 
ing. To the great body of the Church th 
believes, however, the doubt and denial th 
have found so many champions are bo 
mystifying and challenging. Doubt is a tr 
mendous stimulus to persuasion, but som 
how, in spite of ages of effort, the doubt h 
never satisfactorily been resolved. Witho 
attempting a theological exegesis of the ¢ 
vergencies in the sectarian understanding 
sacramental grace—an attempt I am whol 
unqualified to make—lI should like to sugge 
that there is often a far more simple barri 
to the confessional for the ordinary devo 
individual that entirely obviates the need f 
seeking any other or more profound bases f 
rejecting it. Which bases, in any case, ev 
if they exist, do not trouble most churchgoe 
a great deal. 

Confession is a great spiritual healer, pro 
ably the greatest of them all. It offers, 
little cost in time, some of the benefits of t 
psychiatrist’s couch, and, much more impo: 
ant, all the benefits of sanctification and s: 
vation. But Confession is hard. A fi 
confession, at least for a convert, is unima 
inably hard to make; other and later co 
fessions are not much easier, and frequent 
they are harder, and grow harder even wi 
constant practice. Certainly, however ma 
times the sacrament of Penance is invoke 


it never grows less difficult for any indivi 
ual, assuming always that there is a contin 
ous and serious striving for contrition. Ev 
Catholics, born to the faith, and “good Cat 
olics,” whatever that phrase means, are ve 
cautious and very shy about the sacrame 


~an exclusive source of information. Why is 
‘there so little written from the layman’s 
_ point of view? The approach of the confes- 
sor and of the penitent is fundamentally dif- 
ferent; for the confessor, however frequently 
he may come as penitent himself to the dark 
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I know of several who believe in it firmly, as 
in all elements of the Catholic faith, but who 
privately and shamefacedly admit that they 
have not made a confession in years. Perhaps 
they are only superficial Catholics, possibly 
they are very much in the minority—I hope 
so. Still, the fact remains that the chief bar- 
rier to them, as to so many others, is the 
sacrament itself. Why is it so hard, why is 
it so much to be feared? Ina very real sense, 
all men fear it, simply because the Devil 
fears it. The fear may be wholesome and 
salutary—or foolish—but the fact remains 
that there is fear. 


“There is mercy with Thee, therefore 
shalt Thou be feared.” 


Fear exists before, during and after confes- 
sion. It can approach pure terror, and such 
terror cannot but destroy penitence, even in 
the midst of absolution. For confession 
brings men close to Hell, closer than sin 
alone does. It is like the edge of a precipice 
that must be scaled on the road to salvation, 


and it is small consolation to argue that the 
cliff is behind. 


I have heard it said that those who rail 
most against Confession have never visited 
a confessional. That is, I believe, a facile 
generalization, and probably not true at all 
in the early days of the Reformation. One 
need only go through a particularly dissatis- 
fying session in the box, and the temptation 
grows strong within the stubborn heart to 
denounce the sacrament as no more than a 
clerical makework to fill up the dull hours 
between masses! I suppose no confessor- 
priest would ever be tempted in that partic- 
ular direction, but the layman is, and tempted 
solely by the apparent failure of the sacra- 
mental grace itself. 


“My God, my God, look upon me; why 
hast Thou forsaken me.” 

The grace doesn’t fail, of course. It is the 
all too human penitent himself who has falt- 
ered. An interesting exposition of just such 
an occurrence can be found in Thomas 
Merton’s Seven Storey Mountain. Less 
dramatically possibly, the same thing has 
happened often to many of us. For some it 
always happens or seems to happen. For 
some the confessional is deeply dreaded for 


many days before the fateful step is taken 
although few of us can claim to bear a heavy: 
ier cross than that alone. It seems heavy 
enough. | 

When Saturday comes, some long expect 
ed and frequently deferred Saturday, the 
penitent will go, finally, because he knows hy 
must. He will go devoutly, humbly and fear 
fully. If the senses of sin is especially strong 
within him, his knees will seem like wate} 
when he approaches the church, and if hi 
has to wait, he will go gratefully into a quie 
corner to rehearse over and over again hil 
little list of sins. He will scourge his sou. 
his memory and his conscience, and striv 
for confidence, faith and love. He may writ 
his sins down on a little slip of paper so tha 
they will not readily be-forgotten. Probabl) 
they are the same poor sins that have com 
too often to the same fountain before. 


“My soul hath long dwelt among ther 
that are enemies unto peace.” 

And then, the door will open, and it is h 
turn. Balm and absolution wait upon him 
and his heart almost fails. There is no ques 
tion of faith at this moment. But on bh 
knees, once inside, every sin, great and sma 
venial and mortal, is instantly forgotten, an 
all he can see is the crucifix and his confe: 
sor’s left ear. All he can hear is his hea: 
beating dumbly, and all he knows is. thi 
doubt is within him, that his courage is goir 
fast, and that the Adversary is close indee 
Granted that this closeness is a profession. 
acknowledgement of the penitent’s very re 
desire for repentance (and the penitent mé 
even be fully aware of that), the despera 
proximity of Satan is not conducive to 
relaxed and careful examination of person 
sin. God is willing that salvation not |} 
easy—why should it be?—but it is in th 
place a dreadful contest, and the peniter 
alas, often loses. 


“They have laid a net for my feet, a 

pressed down my soul.” 
Or if he does not lose, he nevertheless h 
no way of knowing that the has triumphe 
and, accordingly, absolution will come to hi 
cold and unsatisfying. It is part of the te 
of course, and faith is the only answer. B 
mortality is frail, and instinctively trustt 


f its own emotions. How is man to know 
vhether the warmth that comes from a “‘sat- 
Misfying” confession and absolution is truly 
sign of grace, or merely the intervention 
f the Devil to gloss over a lack of sincere 
repentance. Conversely, a “cold” absolution 
Wis of itself not rejection. In a confessional, 
however, a mere mortal is scarcely rational, 
much less analytical He may weep with 
#frustration, but he cannot be certain whether 
®or not he has won, whether or not he has 
been, in the words of the divine admonition, 
truly penitent. So much hinges upon that 
penitence. 

He stumbles out of the box and, dutifully, 
goes to make his penance. Still shaken by 
ithe ordeal just past, he may remain a long 
while in the quiet of the dim church in order 
jsimply to recollect his senses and adjust his 
heyes, so that he can see the words of the 
| psalm or collect he must read, and so that he 
|can impress its meaning upon his mind. 
“Thou hast set me at liberty when I 

was in trouble.” 

He may have to do his penance many times 
| before he can drive the terror out of his soul, 
,and concentrate upon the bare hope that is 


f 
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now all he has with which to face the world 
again. 
“Thou art my hope, and my portion 
in the land of the living.” 

I do not intend to suggest that hope itself is 
not enough; the important point is the effect 
that confession has had upon the sinner. It 
has brought him through faith by a long, dark 
road and stripped him (through the rigors 
of self-examination and remorse) of the pal- 
try veneer with which most of us are content 
to disguise ourselves. And it has left him, 
at the end, with nothing but fear and hope to 
clothe his nakedness. Whether or not he 
has in fact been cleansed and healed, while 
there is yet hope, however slight, he must act 
as if he has. Henceforward the world and 
life will be different. The old and easy de- 
fenses are gone now, and the hard road to 
salvation has been chosen, at least for the 
time being. The immediate prospect is not 
a light one to contemplate, and it occurs for 
every true penitent after every real act of 
contrition. 

I have been told that sorrow goes into the 
confessional and joy comes out of it, I am 
sure that that is true for the angels that walk 
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with men. Possibly it is enough to know 

that. And to be sure, even men may emerge 

exhilarated by the release of damnation. 
“Thou hast given him his heart's 
desire.” 


But many never do. As a child, my own in- 
frequent confessions were wonderful purg- 
ing experiences. I used to love to take a bath 
directly after confession so that for a little 
while I could be clean both inwardly and out- 
wardly. It is harder to get clean now. And 
the fierce joy I once felt eludes me also, 
most of the time. 


Perhaps it is particularly a lack of faith, 
or, more likely, a lack of depth in love, the 
ultimate concomitant of faith. But since 
love depends first upon faith, and that, to a 
large extent—it seems to me—upon hope, 
the problem must always return to the basic 
riddle, is hope enough? 


Such a question certainly answers itself. 
Hope is the only positive link that man has 
with eternity, the only source from which 
he can derive his puny claim upon the mercy 
of God and the love of His Son. All this 
appears fairly evident upon mature reflect- 
ion. 


We then, who cannot take our hearts withl 
our minds, who cannot be rational and peni-+ 
tent at the same time, must somehow learm 
that reason and logic have no essential part 
in the act of penitence, however important 
they may be to faith, We may hope more 
if we will fear less, still perhaps we would 
do well to put the emphasis not upon the 
intellectual effort involved in overcoming 
fear, but simply upon achieving hope in larg 
er measure. Fear is a cross, and, by the 
same token, it is a sin to the extent that if 
is permitted to overbalance hope; neverthe+ 
less it would be ridiculous to suggest as < 
solution that the occasion of fear should itt 
self be avoided. No soul is very strong thai 
allows itself no opportunity to surmoun? 
temptation. We might escape—as so many 
do—the fear that comes with us into the 
confessional simply by by-passing the con: 
fessional. There is no question but wha: 
that solution will generally achieve the de: 
sired result as long as life on earth lasts. Fo: 
many, that is enough. 


But hope, the devout awareness of our ut 
ter dependence upon the mercy of God, gives 
us nevertheless the right and the power tt 
avoid fear—to a considerable extent—withi 
out avoiding the tempetation to fear. If wi 
keep that hope before us always, if we sub 
mit to hope alone, if we make that hope it 
self a part of our penitence, part of our self 
examination, part of our confession, the very 
essence of the absolution that always come 
to us, truly penitent, whether we know i 
or not, then fear will have very little roor 
to torment us. This is certainly not a short 
cut to easy grace. Hope is never readil) 
seized upon, even when it is the only straw 
and there is no reason why hope should com 
easily, any more than faith or love. An 
there would be no need for the confessioné 
at all if these latter virtues were easily com 
by. There is no reason why salvation shoul 
be cheap for men who can give so little t 
the Lord who offers so much in return. Ak 
solution was purchased at a price men coul 
not pay, and it cannot come to us mechan: 
cally with the flipping of a switch, or sent: 
mentally with the telling of our beads. W 
must achieve something for God, too. 


All we can offer God is ourselves, how- 
ver we may dress up that offering with the 
retty pomp and ceremony of pride and dis- 
lay, however we may hide that offering in 
oolish surrender to fear, or bury it in vain 
rrogance or an excess of empty zeal. 


Every supplication for grace must cost us 
urselves if we are to find that grace. That 
$ as true, of course, with all sacraments as 
t is simply with prayer; but confession, like 
rayer, is a lonely gift when it is given. It 
s not as when we stand with the Hosts of 
eaven to offer the one, true, immortal Sac- 
ifice ; we are not joined by choirs of angels. 
e kneel alone in the confessional, and talk 
ith God through His priest. And God 
alks to us. No wonder we often feel fear. 
he prayers of saints or angels may have 
ssisted us in repentance, but when we come 
o be cleansed by God, we come by ourselves 
And no one can do that for us, however 
many prayers are said on our behalf to urge 
us onward and upward. 


Confession is, ultimately, a pure act of 
-Bhope, and it is easier if we know that. It is 
not the highest form of prayer, but it is as 
‘high as many of us can ever achieve on earth, 
and it partakes of all the hardest elements 
of prayer with none of the attractive features 
sLof solitude and privacy. In a sense it is a 
public act without any of the neurotic and 
4 pathological stimulus of a public confession- 
al. Of course, some do make of confession 
a sort of sounding board for trivia, some are 
never more than mechanical, and others can- 
not resist the blind impulse to try to shock 
the poor man who must listen with God, but 
these are the exceptions, let us surely hope, 
j.and part of the burden the confessor himself 
| must bear. 


© For the most part, confession is a solemn 
¥ obligation owed by the Christian to himself, 
tas he loves God. As in prayer, it affords man 
an opportunity to sit at the feet of his Lord, 
| to purify his life for service, to make him- 
self as worthy as he can of the Divine love. 
But the penitent must not ever expect His 
gratitude in the quickened pulse, the sudden 
‘glow of warmth, the bright flame of piercing 
‘revelation. When we were very young in 
love, perhaps, those signs were afforded us 
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as tokens of God’s affection, to lead us on in 
faith, to show us what God will ultimately 
give His children for their hearts. Now, 
however, we are older in life, and hard and 
stubborn. We must not now expect to be 
fondled and carressed. We have found the 
way by God’s help, and now we must pursue 
it, not alone, surely not alone, but blind as 
we are sinful, and cold as we are proud. The 
way is easy enough, for God has made it so, 
although some of the steps may seem long. 
It is not by any means an escalator that car- 
ries us forward and upward without effort 
on our part. There would be no virtue in 
our love—and there is little enough anyway 
—if the reward were always dangled in our 
eyes, and ready to the touch simply for the 
asking. The love of a child for its mother 
is hardly a mark of great virtue while it feeds 
at her breast, for then it is wholly animal 
and offers nothing of itself. Grown men and 
women can at least do more than that. To 
pursue the analogy a little further, confes- 
sion enables us—if we will—to feed upon 
hope for our salvation. We are thus weaned 
from inert and passive submission. We are 
taught ultimately to stand upon our own 
legs, not stubbornly, but with love, not as 
animals who act by instinct alone, but affirm- 
atively, and humbly always. If terror comes, 
and it may, it comes because of our basic un- 
worthiness. We need not, however, be 
ashamed of that, for in that we are like all 
men save One. We dare not seek to avoid 
terror by running from it, for if we do, we 
abandon hope and will starve to death. But 
death has no place in the confessional. 


“Our Sout 1s Escapep Even AS A BIRD OUT OF THE 
SNARE OF A FOWLER” 
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Knowledge of God 


By FREDERICK WARD KATES 


The knowledge of God is not only life but 
also the highest kind of life, life eternal. 
—Charles Henry Brent 


God is the supreme symbol in which man 
expresses his destiny, and if that symbol is 
confused, his life is confused. 

—Walter Lippman 


Life is a wild flame. It flickers, the wind 
blows it, the tides drown it. Perfect life, 
or that which we on earth call God, is no 
thundering thing, clothed in lightning, but 
something lovely and unshaken in the mind, 
in the minds about us, that burns like a star 
for us to march by through ail the night of 


the soul. 
—John Masefield 


The Christian knowledge and experience 
of God is summed up in the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, namely, that “There is but one 
living and true God, everlasting, without 
body, parts, or passion; of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness; the Maker, and 
Preserver, of all things both visible and in- 
visible. And in unity of this Godhead there 
be three Persons, of one substance, power, 
and eternity; the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.” 


As so defined in the first of the “Articles 
of Religion” in The Book of Common Prayer, 
the doctrine seems at first glance to vindicate 
the complaint of many people that the Holy 
Trinity is the supreme mystification of 
Christian theologians. These people see in 
‘this abstract conception of God the substitu- 
tion of metaphysics and philosophy for living 
religion; they cannot admit that faith in 
Christ requires of them the affirmation of a 
doctrine so tortuous and so incomprehensi- 
ble. We grant readily the difficulty of facile 
comprehension of this doctrine and we admit 
that it is in all truth a wondrous mystery 
beyond our limited understanding; but we 
also know that we must seek to understand 
as best as we can and that we must endeavor 
to appreciate the great truths about God 
which the Church presents to us in this per- 


plexing assertion that God is three Person 
in one; that the Deity is three Persons in 0 

God ; that while God is one, He is also thee 
Persons in one. 


There is an old saying that “He who say 
he does not believe in the doctrine of the Hol 
Trinity is in danger of losing his soul; h 
who says he understands the doctrine of th 
Holy Trinity is in danger of losing his mind: 
The situation truly is not that serious! Ov 
proper attitude is suggested by Richar 
Hooker in his Laws of Ecclesiastical Polit‘ 
a classic work of Angtican theology. 


“Dangerous it were for the feeble brain « 
man to wade far into the doings of the Mo: 
High, Whom although to know be life, ar 
joy to make mention of His Name, yet o1 
soundest knowledge is to know that we kno: 
Him not as indeed He is, neither can kno 
Him; and our safest eloquence concernit 
Him is our silence, when we confess witho 
confession that His glory is inexplicab 
His greatness above our capacity and o 
reach. He is above, and we upon eart 
therefore it behoveth our words to be wa 
and few.” 


Our words shall be ‘wary and few” for vy. 
are aware that here we are dealing with 
mighty mystery, but we must make t! 
effort to understand what the Christa 
doctrine of the nature of God means; for v 
are embarked on a quest, a search for kno 
edge of God. 


With regard to the Christian understa 
ing of God it ought to be made emphatica’ 
clear at the outset that in its origins the dc 
trine of the Holy Trinity came, not from t 
dialectic of philosophers nor out of the lectur 
room of some Neo-Platonist academy n 
out of a conclave of bishops and theologias 
but directly out of the experience of ordinal 
men and women. In other words, it did 
spring from the dexterous manipulation | 
abstract ideas; it sprang from the presert 
of concrete facts and realities which had 
be accounted for, The Church evolved tl 


et ofa re 


r major and only all-inclusive dogma to 
count for the facts of her actual experience. 
is not a piece of gratuitous theological 
eculation, but rather a conviction that grew 
rectly out of the life and experience of the 
rly Christian fellowship. And remember 
at the Church herself did not first under- 
and the doctrine of the Holy Trinity and 
en believe it, but rather that she first ex- 
rienced it, then believed it, and through the 
es seeks to understand it. The doctrine 
e into being simply because the early 
ristians discovered, as Christians ever since 
eir day have likewise discovered, that you 
nnot say all that is contained in the word 
od” until you have said “Father, Son, 
d Holy Spirit.” 

Out of his own personal experience St. 
aul arrived at his conception of the Triune 
It was not speculative theorizing, it 
yas the plain facts of his soul’s history, that 
aade him say: “The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Bhrist, and the love of God, and the com- 
qunion of the Holy Ghost... ..” 

What St. Paul discovered and learned 
bout God out of his own experience is what 
hristians of his and every succeeding gener- 
tion have likewise found to be true, spe- 
ifically this: 

—that in God the Father there is love, 
ove beyond our knowing, even such unbe- 
tevable love as Calvary demonstrates ; 

—that in Jesus Christ of Nazareth Who 
‘S God's Son there is redeeming grace that 
heals and saves, that rescues and renews, 
that releases and delivers, men; and 
—that in God the Holy Spirit there 1s 
strength and comfort and power and an 1m- 
mediate, ever-present, leading hand in all 
truth God indwelling our hearts and lives. 
God is one, St. Paul knew most certainly, 
if he knew nothing else; but God is Three 
in One, St. Paul also learned from his per- 
sonal experience, as so also have we. And 
this is why, when Christians speak or think 
of God, they are compelled to use the words 
i“Father” and “Son” and “Holy Spirit” in 
order to express at all adequately their knowl- 
‘edge and actual experience of God. So it 
“was that the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
'a much more formidable-appearing definition 
than actually it is, came into being: simply 
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as a formal and intellectual statement of what 
Christians have discovered empirically to be 
the nature of God. 


Keeping our words “wary and few”, as 
the Judicious Hooker enjoins us, note how 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity guards the 
essentials of the Christian Faith. It pre- 
serves the right to offer worship to Jesus 
Christ as God and also to the Holy Spirit 
as God, while at the same time retaining 
unimpaired the belief that there are three 
Persons in only one God. By declaring that 
God is One, though there be three Persons 
in that Unity, each one of which may be re- 
garded and worshipped as God, the Church 
avoided polytheism. This doctrine, in other 
words, enabled the Church to maintain belief 
in monotheism, while at the same time per- 
mitting it to worship Jesus as God and the 
Holy Spirit as God which its experience 
forced it to do. 


Note again how this doctrine of God, this 
understanding of God fashioned out of actual 
religious experience, enriches our knowledge 
of God. It gives us specific and concrete 
information about God. The doctrine stands 
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as a symbol that there are inherent eternally 
in the nature of God three elements: Father- 
hood, Christlike character, and Activity by 
spiritual means. To the Christians, there- 
fore, God is no confused symbol: he knows 
that in the God he worships there are, at least, 
these three things. 

Theologically, the doctrine constitutes the 
attempt of Christian thinkers to explain how 
Creation, Redemption, and Sanctification are 
inter-related. God is, in the Father, the 
Creator; in the Son, the Redeemer; in the 
Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier. The power of 
God in creation, the love of God manifest 


Book Reviews 


REFORMATION AND CaTHOLicity (A state- 
ment) New York, 1954 American Church 
Publications, pp. 47. paper $1.00. 

The significance of this booklet lies as much 
in its origins as in the quality of what it has 
to say. Out of the heart of orthodox, Euro- 
pean Calvinism has come a document which 
for its theological fearlessness must give joy 
to every Catholic as it must give wonder for 
its humility. REFORMATION AND 
CATHOLICITY is a statement, together 
with commentaries upon it, by a group of 
Calvinist Pastors and Laymen, declaring 
the need of Apostolic Faith and Order and 
for the need of ‘re-formation’ on the part of 
the Reformation Bodies towards a Catholic 
position of life and thought. 

But this is no plea for a wearying journey 
back to a pre-Reformation homogeneity, but 
a bold marching forward to a rediscovery of 
Catholicism through the Reformation-princi- 
ple, itself. The fourth paragraph of the 
Statement provides a clear indication of this. 
“In spite of the official criticism of the Roman 
Catholic conception of tradition we find a- 
mong ourselves the establishment of a re- 
formed tradition which is accepted without 
criticism. We consider this a renunciation 
of the reformed principle itself ; for we do not 
consider the Reformation as a movement 
which originated in human individualism, 
but as an attempt born of the obedience of 
faith to confront the empirical Church once 
again with Holy Scripture. We are con- 


in Christ, and the truth of God in the Holy 
Spirit—these all have a single being, origin 
and center. 

The Christian doctrine of God may we 
be the philosophers’ despair, but it is th 
simple, humble, religious man’s delight an 
joy, for it assures him that God in the vas 
eternities is our Heavenly Father, that i 
history He is Jesus Christ our Lord an 
Saviour, and that in the hearts and lives ¢ 
run-of-the-mine folk like you and me G 
dwells and abides as divine spirit movin: 
us and leading us by inward, invisible mea 
in the paths He wills us to take. 


vinced that for a reformed church a continue 
confrontation remains necessary, and tha 
therefore all those achievements which r 
search in the fields of biblical exegesis an: 
ecclesiastical history have hitherto brougl 
to light must be utilized even if they mu: 
lead to a “further reformation.” 
Arising from that research, the grou 
claim, assertions of the following nature ca 
be made. (I present them here in brief) : 
That Holy Scripture embodies ‘the nucle 
and norm’ of the Church’s faith and life 
that the Creeds of the undivided Church ar: 
a perpetual committment of the Church an 
must be used to explain Holy Scripture 
the necessity of sacraments as channels ¢ 
grace; that Baptism is a re-generating sacra 
ment and not just an ‘affirmation and see 
of a divine gift; that in the Sacrament c 
Holy Communion, our Lord is present ‘sul 
stantially, really and truly’ and that the sao 
rament actually re-presents Calvary; the 
the Incarnation of the Word of God is cor 
tinued in the Holy Church and that, there 
fore, the Church is the Body of the So 
of God...” in which . . He has instituted . 
the ministry of apostles and bishops throug; 
which he has been pleased to carry on Hi 
salutary dominion among us.’ 
A poignant, indeed heartrending, note i 
struck when, in stating the necessity of th 
apostolic succession and an ordained Minis 
try, it is written: “We therefore put th 
question as to whether it be advisable for an: 


rch to withdraw from this apostolic suc- 
ssion, and whether the ministry is not in- 
ciently appreciated when it is regarded 
ly as a specialization of the ministry of all 
lievers; furthermore are we not playing 
th Divine grace when, neglecting this 
cient tradition of the Church and without 
 @king ourselves if we possess Divine author- 
to administer the holy sacraments (and 
ithout earnestly seeking for a solution of 
is problem) we quietly continue to ad- 
inister the holy sacraments.” 

At this point the Anglican Catholic can 
t give thanks for the stirring of the spirit 
ong these bold men and pray fervently 
iat they may have further strength to sus- 
in and spread their vision of Catholic truth, 
the Holy Ghost has vouchsafed it to them. 
s I write this review, conscious of the 
utch Reformed Church which ethos I have 
ersonally experienced, I can only marvel 
at after the long centuries that have sus- 
ined the wounds of the Fragmented Church, 
group of voices, however small, from out 
purely calvinistic heritage, can declare: 
e believe that we can only hope for a true 
eligious and ecclesiastical future for our 
leople when we consciously seek connection 
yith the historic line of Christian doctrine 
nd life, of faith and Church order, from 
Vhich we are clearly aware of being definitely 
jeparated at present.” — marvel and give 
nanks that, as the commentary entitled The 
icumenical Viewpoint, indicates, Anglican- 
{sm has played such a significant part in the 
‘}ringing forth of this striking eirenic fruit. 
| The commentaries themselves show a 
inarked indebtedness to Anglican scholar- 
ship and thought, from the Lambeth Quadri- 
Jateral of 1888 to the late Bishop of Oxford’s 
WHE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY, (p. 41) 
While there is little that is novel in the several 
hpologias submitted for a renewal of Catholic 
Jaith and Order, what is written is clear, 
ind the arguments used, forceful. Though 
“previty, of course, imposes its own limita- 
ions. 

} Among the Appendixes included, is one 
bn the “Hilversum Convent” out of which 
this truly amazing document, has emerged. 
it makes exciting reading. We learn how 


‘i 
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Reformed Church came together in the great 
war and under the German Occupation and 
rediscovered the doctrines of the Church, 
Her Sacraments, and the value of a catholic 
spirituality. Influenced by Anglican the- 
ology, the publications of Freidrich Heiler 
and contacts with, one imagines, the best of 
modern Roman Catholics, such as are to be 
found on the Continent of Europe, the group 
grew and commenced to publish a series of 
articles which have culminated in the present 
work. They have continued to grow and 
while attacked and abused by many of their 
co-religionists, they have found respect and 
acceptance by others. All of this activity 
has taken shape within the framework of 
prayer, and a translation of the Benedictine 
breviary by one of their number has resulted 
in the opus dei being offered by many of them. 
They have close contacts with a “catholic” 
group in the German Lutheran Church, a 
Minister of which has valid priest’s orders 
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and is able to celebrate the German Mass, 
thus being able to fulfil the desire of the 
majority “who hungered to receive Com- 
munion from the hands of a validly ordained 
priest.” 


One can only wish that this document be 
read by every literate Christian, and not 
least in our own Communion, by both those 
who ignore or depreciate their own Catholic 
heritage, and those Catholic brethren who 
have expressed doubt in the past of the 
wisdom of Anglicans engaging in any full 
hearted way with the Protestant Bodies. If 
we are true to the Faith as we have received 
it, fearless in our proclamation of it, throw- 
ing away nothing, then the unreal and con- 
fusing ‘inter-communion’ mentality, might 
give way, even here in America, to the realiz- 
ation that unanimity in the Faith must pre- 
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~be thankful, indeed then, to the Americk 


cede all else,—as this Statement from Dut 
Protestantism magnificently reveals, we mu 


Church Union, for offering us this work 
and our gratitude is not diminished if y 
insert a plea for better proof-reading in th 
future products; mistakes, always annoyin 
often confusing, simply abound through t 
pages of this booklet. 


—D. A. 


PREACHING THE Worp uF Gop, by Fre 
rick M. Morris (New York: Morehou} 
Gorham Co., 1954) pp. 157. Cloth. $2.! 
Here at last is a book on preaching wh: 

does not quote Edgar Guest poems! Tt 
a good piece of work from a man who is 1 
content to give methods of charming cq 
gregations and filling the pews. As ama 
of fact he goes so far as to say that if a clerg 
man preaches sincerely and directly hes 
bound to antagonize some people. 


The book is more than just a manual 
the preacher, it is also a work to illung 
the layman as to what he should expect> 
the sermon, for but two chapters are expre$ 
ly written for the preacher alone. There 
an active response demanded of the laynd 
in the pew, and he must be taught how 
listen and respond, rather than to expect] 
sit back and enjoy passively. Too m4 
congregations think that when they are cad 
upon to exercise their minds during the S¢ 
day morning sermon they are breaking | 
Fourth Commandment. “That was a v4 
intellectual discourse, this morning,’ wi 
said to the rector at the church door, is 4 
ually a veiled manner of saying: ‘IT dicdf 
care to exercise my mind over your sermal 

The author is absolutely right in insisd 
that the Gospel is the only fit subject 
the sermon and all else must fit into it. 4 
the Gospel is not to be preached in a vacutll 
the times must be interpreted so that the 11 
in the pew will not find what he hears 
church irrelevant to what he hears or re@ 
during the week. | 


The reviewer, however, feels that | | 
author has left out an important prepara/ | 
to intelligent hearing of sermons. It is: 
enough simply to preach well and thou} 
fully for fifteen or twenty minutes on Sur 
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prning. The tide of secularism has gone so 
that the basic concepts of Christianity no 
@oiger mean anything to the vast number of 
ople. What, for instance, does “‘righteous- 
ss” mean to most church-goers? Perhaps 
e synonym is “respectability,” and that is 
1% what the Bible means. Bible classes, 
udy groups, “cells” or the like are the best 
Heans of explaining Gospel categories to 
‘ople. There must be opportunities for 
ese questions to be hammered out in an 
iformal way, where people can speak up and 
it the leader know just how far he has been 
nderstood. The reviewer has found that 
| preaching missions, he has been able to 
jach more when there has been a discussion 
foup after the mission, tiring and exacting 
1; this may be. The sermon time should be 
‘Ievoted to expounding and declaring, and 
tt the occasion of defining terms. 
), We have noted another fault in this work: 
| is too Christocentric. Let it not be thought 
iat the preaching of Christ is of no import- 
lace. But there is the great danger of for- 
jetting that our Lord is the revelation of 
xe Father, to whom by the Cross we are 
sconciled. When preaching becomes too 
‘hrist centered there is that attendant danger 


that we have Jesus held up to us as the great 
human example. The author would be the 
last to fall into this “liberal” snare, but un- 
fortunately he has left the door open to the 
entrance of this fatal error. (In passing we 
might note that there is an obvious slip on 
page 74 were our Lord is called the third 
Person of the Trinity.) There should have 
been more said about the office and work of 
the Holy Ghost, for without Him, Christian- 
ity is a religion without grace. 

Perhaps the best practical advice is given 
in regard to the preparation of sermons, and 
here all parish priests should take note. Be- 
fore the sermon is composed the preacher 
should be able to write the gist of the mes- 
sage in a sentence, and at every step in 
composition there should be reference to this 
statement. Too often the reviewer has listen- 
ed to sermons when he has been reasonably 
certain that the preacher sat down before 
a typewriter and just pounded out five, six 
or seven pages, calculated to cover twenty 
minutes, and called it a sermon. On one 
occasion we heard a bishop who is reputed 
to be quite an orator include five different 
subjects, worthy of separate treatment, into 
one sermon. The task involved in writing a 
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sermon, should make the preacher more ex- 
act, economical in expression and the final 
product thoroughly cohesive. 


Lastly, it should be noted that the author 
is humble. He is fully ware that we preach 
in a confused age and the preacher suffers 
from the limitations of his milieu. This will 
reduce that overconfidence which is so often 
the cause of messages failing to get over the 
pulpit. 

—J. G. 
Notes 

The General Chapter of the Order of the 
Holy Cross met on Friday, August 6, being 
the Feast of the Transfiguration, and elected 
the Reverend Leopold Kroll to the office 
of father superior of the community. Im- 
mediately after the election, the Right Rev- 
erend Robert E. Campbell, retiring superior, 
installed the superior-elect. Later in the 
day the chapter met for business. Father 
Superior announced the appointment of Fr. 
Turkington to the office of assistant super- 
ior; and Bishop Campbell as novice master. 
Father Taylor who has returned from Af- 
rica is to be stationed at Saint Andrew’s 
School. 


Bishop Campbell conducted the Long Re- 
treat from the Order of Saint Helena at the 
Newburgh Convent. 

Father Hawkins supplied at Saint An- 
drew’s Church, New Paltz on Sundays dur- 
ing August. 

Father Harris returned to Baltimore to 
continue for the rest of the month as priest- 
in-charge of Grace and Saint Peter’s Church. 

Father Bicknell conducted a mission for 
young people at Saint Augustine’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York City. 

Brother James represented the Order at 
the special booth of the Holy Cross Press 
at the Anglican Congress in Minneapolis, 
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A VISIT 
TO THE MONASTERY 


It is now possible for all of you to 
enjoy the beauties of the Monastery 


- 


here at West Park and see the Re- 
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ligious Life as we live it. The Order of | 
the Holy Cross offers to lend sets | 


of colored film-slide (2”x2”) to parish | 
groups and other organizations wish- 
ing to learn more about the Religious | 
Life. There are about seventy slides | 
illustrating every phase of our life and 
work and covering the full round of “a. 
day in the life of a monk.” A mimeo- 
graphed script has been prepared de- - 
scribing each slide. Users will find “An 
American Cloister’? by Father Hugh- - 
son, O.H.C., helpful in obtaining addi- 
tional background material and_ this ; 
book is available at $1.00 from Holy 
Cross Press. The slides are not for sale, , 
but will be sent on loan for the expense 
of postage and the offering which is re- ! 
ceived at their showing. Address re-- 
quests. for the slides to: “O.A@ 
Slides,” Order of the Holy Crom 
West Park, New York. 

Minnesota; and assisted Father 

with the mission in New York. 


Bickrs 


Current Appointments 

Bishop Campbell will conduct a retr1 
for associates of the Community of Sai 
Mary, at Peekskill, New York, Septemh 
3-6. 

Father Hawkins will conduct a retreat 
the Sisters of Saint Anne at their conv‘ 
in Kingston, New York, September 5-1} 

Father Harris will conduct one of the : 
treats for the Seminarists Associate at H 
Cross Monastery, September 7-10. 

Father Packard will conduct a retreat 
Seminarists Associate at the House of | 
Redeemer, New York City, September 
ve 

Father Adams will conduct the anr 
priests’ retreat at Holy Cross Monaste 
September 14-17; and will conduct a reti 


for deaconesses in New Haven, Connecti! 
September 23-25. 
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n Ordo of Worship and Intercession Sept. - Oct. 1954 


6 St. Cyprian BM Double R gl col 2) Edward Bouverie Pusey C—vocations to the religious life 
7 Ember Friday V Proper Mass col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib —for the increase of the ministry 
8 Ember Saturday V Proper Mass col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for all deacons 
9 


14th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib cr pref of Trinity—thanks 
giving for our benefactors 


0 Vigil of St. Matthew V col 2) of St. Mary 3) for the Church or Bishop—for the bishops of the Church 
St Matthew Ap Ey Double II Cl R gl er pref of Apostles—for all ordinands 


SS Maurice and Companions Simple R gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the Seminarists Associ- 
ate 


Thursday G Mass of Trinity xiv col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the Order of Saint Helena 
Friday G Mass as on September 23—for the Confraternity of the Love of God 


Of St Mary Simple W gl col 2) Lancelot Andrewes BC 3) of the Holy Spirit pref BYM (Veneration) 
—for the American Church Union 


6 15th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib cr pref Trinity—for the 
anxious, discouraged and afraid 


7 SS Cosmas and Damian MM Simple R gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the Priests Associate 
Tuesday G Mass of Trinity xv col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for Church musicians 

St. Michael and All Angels Double I Cl gl cr—jfor Saint Michael’s Monastery, Tennessee 

St Jerome CD Double W gl er—for the Holy Cross Press 


ctober 1 St Remigius BC Simple W gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for all in civil authority 


Holy Guardian Angels Gr Double W gl er—for refugee children 


16th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib cr pref of Trinity—for the 
SOTTOWING 


St. Francis C Gr Double W gl—for the Franciscans 


St. Placidus and Companions MM Simple R gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the Oblates of Mount 
Calvary 


St. Bruno C Double W gl col 2) St. Faith VM—for the increase of the contemplative life 
Thursday G Mass of Trinity xvi col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the faithful departed 
Friday G Mass as on October 7—for the Con‘raternity of the Christian life 

SS Denys B Rusticus and Eleutherius MM Double R gl—for the persecuted 


17th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib cr pref of Trinity—for 
Christian reunion 


Monday G Mass of Trinity xvii col 2) of the Saints 3) for the faithful departed 4) ad lib—for 
Christian family life 


iz Tuesday G Mass of Trinity xvii col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for social and economic justice 
13. St. Edward KC Double W gl—for the Liberian Mission 

14 Thursday G Mass as on October 12—for the Servants of Christ the King 

“15 St. Teresa V Double W—for Church theologians 


16 Of St Mary Simple W gl col 2) of the Holy Spirit 3) for the Church or Bishop pref BVM (Vener- 
ation)—for the peace of the world 


Note—On the days indicated in italics ordinary votive and requiem Masses may be said 
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ence Press Notes aes 


UNRULY MEMBER. Weare publishing 
a small book on the sins of speech with sug- 
gestions for their correction. A formidable 
task! The title is The Taming of the Tongue 
and it was written by a laywoman, Elaine 
Stone. Copies should be ready by the time 
this notice appears and the price will be 
fifty-cents. 


mic SAINTS “DAY... Holy ¢ Gross Tzact 
No. 8 The Saints contains brief, simple and 
clear teaching as to how we can make opera- 
tive, in daily living, the great affirmation we 
make every time we say the Creed. We sug- 
gest to pastors that they mail a copy to all 
in their cure well in advance of the Feast. 
Price is only $1.50 per hundred, and we will 
pay postage on cash orders. 


ALL SOULS DAY. We have two Tracts 
in the Holy Cross Tract series—The Holy 
Souls and Purgatory. They sell at same 
price as above. For more detailed teaching 
on the state of the departed we suggest Our 
Beloved Dead at $1.00 per dozen, $8.00 per 


Hundred. 


NEVER HEARD OF THEM. The Epis- 
copal Church was well represented at the re- 
cent Summer School of Alcohol Studies held 
at Yale University from July 5th-29th,. 
There were ten clergy and several laymen 
enrolled. We met laymen who were as- 
tonished to discover that we have monks and 
nuns in the Episcopal Church. Some of the 
clergy confessed that they have never seen 
a “live monk” although they had heard of 


them. Some of the clergy had never visite 
| 


a monastery. 


CATHOLIC CONGRESS. This is beir 
written on the day of our departure to atter 
the Congress in Chicago where we will ha 
a small exhibit. The Brother James has pr 
pared an interesting-album of photograp 
showing the various activities of our Orde 
and we will distribute some free copies 
Holy Cross Magazine. 


ANGLICAN CONGRESS. From Chiea 
we will journey to Minneapolis to attend t 
great world-wide meeting of Anglican B 
hops, Clergy and Laymen. The Press w 
have an exhibit in the Cathedral Hall, a 
Brother James, O. H. C. and Father Dra! 
business Manager of the Press, will represe 
The Order official—not as delegates, 
course. We are looking forward to meett 
clergy and laymen from every Province: 
the Anglican Communion, 


BOUQUET AND PUFF. “Allepems 
who are confirmed in St. - - - -’- Church 

ceive as a gift from the parish, a copy of 

Augustine's Prayer Book, a manual of + 
votions for members of the Episcopal Chur 
--- (and) printed by the Holy Cross Pre 
This is the best such book available in Ama 
ca today. It should be of great help to) 
who receive it.” | 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
West Park, N. Y. 
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